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Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies: 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 

Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes; 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 

But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 
Ding-dong! 

Hark!  now  I  hear  them,  Ding-dong,  bell! 

William  Shakespeare,  "The  Tempest," 
Act  I,  Scene  2..  '  . 
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David  Thomas  Verkade 

When  you  have  dreams  in  your 

restless  sleep, 

Grab  at  them, 

Foster  them, 

Love  them, 

And  when  you  rise, 

Remember  them, 

and  live  them. 

For  if  you  don't, 

you  might  as  well  have  remained 

Asleep. 

Derek  /,.  Sweetie,  age  10 
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Chapters  in  the  Lite 


How  do  you  make 
a  pen  scream? 
Putting  emotions 
into  a  few  words 
hoping  to  read  them 
and  feel  the  same, 
or  to  run  away. 
Thinking  in  letters. 
Will  anyone  ever 
understand  how  I  feel? 
I  keep  waiting 
for  the  solution 
to  come  pouring 
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out  of  my  pen. 

I  can  feel  my 

head  drying  up 

and  my  pen 

going  empty. 

I'm  as  lost 

and  alone  as  anyone. 

Maybe  if  we 

tied  our  hollow  thoughts 

of  loneliness  together, 

tomorrow  could 

be  brighter. 

I  just  can't 

seem  to  find 

anyone  to  listen. 

Noboby  to  read 

my  never-ending  thoughts. 

Can  you  bear 

the  soft  scratchings 

of  my  feelings? 

Sometimes  I  can't  either. 


Scott  W.  Turner 


I  smoked  an  entire  pack  of  Marlboros  during  that 
six-hour  trek.  I  had  stolen  them  as  a  last  offense 
against  my  mother. 

It  didn't  matter  because  she  couldn't  punish 
me.  She'd  never  even  know.  In  fact,  I  would 
probably  never  have  to  answer  to  her  again. 

A  nervous  excitement  shook  my  fifteen  year-old 
body.  I  was  actually  in  the  back  of  a  Greyhound 
bus;  destination:  Cape  Cod.  I  was  putting  300  miles 
between  myself  and  my  Brooklyn  hell-hole. 

The  six  hours  I  spent  watching  the  median 
strips  slink  by  felt  like  some  kind  of  time  warp — as 
though  I  was  sailing  through  a  void  in  space.  The 
universe  awaited  my  entrance  into  my  new  world. 

I  was  about  to  become  an  only  child  again.  My 
father  and  Kathy  loved  me  and  I  could  have  their 
undivided  attention  whenever  I  needed  it.  The  three 
of  us  weren't  going  to  be  just  parents  and  teenager, 
but  family,  and  friends.  So  what  if  it  took  me  a 
long  time  to  make  new  friends?  I  had  Joe  and 
Kathy.  I'd  miss  my  Brooklyn  friends,  but  they  could 
never  have  been  worth  the  agony  I  would  have 
continued  to  suffer  on  East  5th  St. 

My  mother  and  I  might  have  been  closer. 
There  was  a  time,  short  as  it  may  have  been,  that  I 
was  her  one  and  only  baby.  But  she  became 
completely  engulfed  by  her  relationship 
difficulties — and  she  forgot  to  love  her  little  girl. 

Before  I  knew  it,  we  were  moving  to  a  strange 
new  apartment  with  my  mother's  friend,  Dennis. 
She'd  met  him  at  work.  By  the  time  I  was  four,  I 
had  two  daddies  and  a  baby  brother.  Being  the  naive 
little  ignoramus  that  I  was,  I  thought  I  was  lucky. 

After  about  five  years,  a  few  blood  stains  on  the 
wall,  and  6000  beer  cans  later,  Dennis,  Bobby's 
father,  died  of  a  heart  attack.  My  natural  father  had 
long  since  given  me  up  to  my  new,  now  dead, 
father.  I  had  no  more  daddies. 

My  mother  went  back  to  work  and  met  Bill 
around  Christmastime.  By  August,  he  was  daddy 
number  three.  After  Chrissy  was  born,  he  was  enemy 
number  one.  And  when  little  Billy  arrived,  I  wished 
the  nasty  and  perverted  freak  of  nature  that  my 
mother  called  "Hon"  would  have  a  heart  attack. 

As  I  rode  that  bus,  I  thought  about  the 
asshole.  I  prayed  silently. 

Please  don't  let  him  treat  Chrissy  like  he  treated  me 
.  .  .  please  don't  let  him  have  any  of  his  sick  little 
"private  talks"  with  her  .  .  .  please  don't  let  him  put  his 
hand  under  her  blouse  .  .  .  please  don't  let  him  make  her 
touch  him  .  .  .  please  let  my  brothers  and  sister  go  to  the 
bathroom  when  they  need  to  without  punishment  .  .  . 
please  make  them  unafraid  to  ask  for  a  glass  of  water 
.  .  .  please  if  they're  sick,  don't  let  my  mother  and  Bill 
call  them  'fakers. " 

Please  Cape  Cod,  be  good  for  me! 

E.A.B. 


A  Stay  in  the  Dune  Shack 


Genevieve  Schuster 


One  of  my  most  memorable  experiences  was  a 
stay  in  a  dune  shack,  at  the  edge  of  the 
ocean,  in  Provincetown. 
First  we  had  to  carry  all  our  supplies  on  our  backs 
and  walk  across  magnificent  barren  sand  dunes  and 
patches  of  dune  grass  bent  by  the  wind.  Our  path  took 
us  also  through  cranberry  bogs,  bay  berry  bushes  and 
scotch  pine  trees. 

Suddenly  a  tiny  wooden  structure  detached  itself 
against  the  pure  blue  sky,  and  as  usual  my  heart  leaped 
out  to  it.  This  shack  had  been  "our  home"  for  the  past 
five  months.  My  daughter  Talilla,  seven  years  old,  and 
I  have  settled  peacefully  here,  through  the  summer. 
Our  world  consists  of  a  pump  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
and  a  tree  swallow  bird  house  with  its  tenants  chirping 
away;  and  a  little  way  away  from  the  shack  stands  the 
outhouse  with  a  cut  out  moon  design  in  the  door. 

Our  days  have  a  real  ritual  to  them.  I  get  up  and 
heat  the  water  for  dirty  dishes  and  wash  up.  Finally  I 
make  the  bed  and  sweep  the  ever-invading  sand  out 
the  door.  If  it  is  a  cold  day,  I  sit  our  little  box  oven  on 
top  of  the  gas  stove  to  keep  us  toasty  against  the  bitter 
Northern  winds.  One  more  chore  that  I  cannot  forget: 
refill  the  lanterns  with  kerosene;  they  give  us  the  only 
source  of  light  in  all  the  vast  darkness  of  the  outdoors. 
I  reserve  fetching  our  fresh  water  for  last.  Water  is 
heavy  to  bring  back,  but  the  sound  of  the  pump  and 


water  gurgling  out  of  its  pipe  is  soothing  to  me.  It 
brings  back  memories  of  an  ancient  time  when  women 
carried  water  on  their  heads. 

The  smallest  happening  in  our  slow-paced  day  stands 
out.  Sunrise  many  times  caressed  our  closed  eyes,  too 
early  for  us  to  get  up.  Oh!  How  beautiful  the  view  is 
from  our  window!  The  ocean  with  its  ever-changing 
moods  and  colors  lies  in  front  of  us,  carrying  miniature 
fishing  boats.  Breeching  whales  thrill  us  this  morning, 
and  a  lovely  seal  looks  at  us  with  its  gentle  face.  A 
visitor  from  the  other  world  might  come  by  for  a  few 
hours,  bringing  little  treats  and  bits  of  news. 

The  day  goes  by  fast.  A  walk  to  the  beach,  a  book  to 
read,  rose  hips  to  pick,  dinner  to  prepare  and  the  day 
has  gone  by  quietly. 

Sunset  is  for  peaceful  time;  the  terns  and  swallows 
retreat  to  their  nests,  the  seagulls  show  their  crisp, 
white,  pinkish  bellies,  touched  by  the  rays  of  the 
falling  sun.  A  fox  moves  furtively  in  the  grass  by  the 
shack.  The  sun  flattens  its  burning,  flamboyant  ball  of 
fite  in  the  ocean.  A  glorious  full  moon  rises  over  this 
lunat  landscape.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  humble, 
grateful  and  blessed.  Finally,  this  simple  life  in 
complete  harmony  with  nature  has  taught  me  to 
overcome  my  fears,  to  trust  in  the  universe,  and  to 
know  myself  better.  This  experience  will  stay  in  my 
heart  forever. 


Rudale  Falkenbug 


Facts 

Of 

Life 


I  read  in  the  paper  the  other  day 

About  some  poor  people  from  a  place  far  away. 

Who  are  selling  their  kidneys,  what's  the 

World  coming  to? 

Rich  people  buy  'em  so  they  can 

Pee  on  you? 


(a  song) 


She  gave  them  an  organ 

They  gave  her  a  clock 

Who's  keeping  time 

When  a  life  is  in  hock? 

She  gave  up  part  of  herself,  so  how  come 

Her  clock  is  still  ticking  out 

Time  is  a  slum? 

And  the  beat  goes  on  and  the  beat  goes  on 

She's  only  living 
And  the  beat  goes  on  and  on  and  on 

It's  not  what  you  get,  it's  the  giving. 


It's  really  the  ultimate  form  of  live  aid 

You  send  in  a  limb  and  you  hope  to  get  paid. 

Want  to  make  a  couple  grand? 

Why  not  lend  a  hand? 

Coins  for  Loins    .  .  . 

Dollars  for  Collars  .  .  . 

Want  to  earn  a  buck  or  two? 

Sell  someone  a  part  of  you. 

Judy  Wallace 


Against  The  Wall 


Estebon  Rualdo  stands  back  to  the  wall  with  his 
eyes  blindfolded  and  his  hands  tied  behind  him. 
Ttickles  of  sweat  are  glistening  on  his  dark  fore- 
head. Estebon  knows  he  is  about  to  die.  The  rurales 
have  told  him  so.  In  a  moment's  time  the  firing 
squad  will  have  done  its  work  and  he  will  be  dead. 
Knowing  this-that  there  is  no  hope,  that  for  him 
life  will  soon  be  no  more,  gives  Estebon  a  focus 
on  himself  which  he  has  never  experienced  before. 

Estebon  stares  blindly  in  the  direction  of  the 
rurales!  Dogs!  Thieves!  Murderers!  I  spit  on  you 
and  Don  Porforio  Diaz!  El  Presidente — the  man 
who  has  brought  Mexico  to  dust.  May  a  tortured 
death  be  his  fate!  Fate.  Is  it  fate  that  stands  me 
here  against  this  wall?  Moirai.  The  three  spinsters 
of  fate.  Clocho,  The  Spinner,  who  holds  and  turns 
the  distaff,  Lachesis,  The  Alotter,  who  controls  the 
rolling  spindle  and  Atropos,  The  Inflexible,  who 
mercilessly  cuts  the  thread.  Fate.  No.  It  is  not  fate 
that  has  brought  me  to  the  wall.  It  was  the  rurales, 
Scorchers  of  the  land.  Peddlers  of  death.  Rurales — 
by  orders  of  the  Chingone  Pablo  Valenzuela,  Pres- 
idente Municipal  of  Canatlan.  For  supplying  corn 
to  Pancho  Villa — death.  Death  against  the  wall. 
But  I  will  be  remembered  a  hero.  When  my  flesh 
has  rotted  into  the  earth  the  villagers  will  say  "Aye, 
Estebon.  He  had  balls  like  those  of  a  bull.  Muy 
hombre." 

The  rurale  captain  barks  his  orders  and  rifles  are 
brought  to  bear  on  their  target.  Estebon  draws 
himself  rigid  against  the  wall.  The  blood,  pumping 
from  his  heart  at  a  rapid  pace,  pulsates  his  temples. 
Estebon  has  never  before  known  the  furious  energy 
that  now  possesses  him.  He  sucks  his  lips  but  finds 
no  moisture  there.  The  absence  of  color  taunts  him. 
To  die  without  color.  This  morning  he  says  the 
Morning  Star.  The  darkness  explodes  in  noise.  Es- 
tebon sinks  to  his  knees.  He  feels  no  pain,  only 
his  senses  gently  wilting  away.  How  quick  and 
painless  death  can  be.  Dios!  Estebon  gasps  .  .  . 
chokes  on  his  breath.  His  lungs  laboriously  inflate. 
He  waits  for  the  beating  of  his  heart  and  finds  it. 
But  .  .  .  what  is  this?  I  live!  Aye!  Sweet  Mother, 
I  live! 

The  noise  of  battle  rises  into  his  ears  and  fdls 


his  senses.  In  a  howling  clamor  it  shakes  the  earth 
under  him.  Dust  settles  into  Estebon's  pores  and 
parches  him.  The  world  spins  in  the  roar  of  battle. 
Then,  suddenly  as  it  sprang  up,  the  noise  is  gone. 

The  blindfold  is  torn  from  Estebon's  face.  Light. 
He  blinks.  His  vision  is  blurred  and  he  squints  as 
if  from  the  drinking  of  mescal.  A  tall  man  with  a 
boyish  face  and  happy  air  about  him  approaches 
Estebon.  He  tosses  his  sombrero  back  upon  his 
straight  shoulders  and  smiles.  "I  am  Tomas  Ur- 
bina.  My  chief,  General  Pancho  Villa,  Lion  of  Mad- 
ero,  sent  me  to  rescue  you.  You  are  not  dead?" 

Estebon  slowly  shakes  his  head. 

"That  is  good,"  Urbina  continues,  "My  chief 
would  be  very  angry  had  I  let  the  rurales  shoot 
you." 

Estebon  stares  blankly  at  the  smiling  man. 

"My  chief  never  forgets  a  favor  done  him." 

Tears  cover  Estebon's  cheeks.  He  weakens  and 
falls  into  Urbina's  arms.  "Easy  now,  farmer.  Don't 
let  a  little  miracle  finish  the  work  of  the  rurales." 

A  young  woman  sits  in  bed  next  to  Estebon.  She 
is  completely  naked,  her  lovely  Indian  legs  drawn 
up  under  her.  "And  then,"  continues  Estebon,  "I 
met  him.  Him!  Pancho  Villa  himself!  he  took  my 
hand  and  called  me  Amigo.  He  told  me  to  live. 
Live  to  have  children.  And  if  the  rurales  kill  the 
children,  we  must  live  to  have  more  children.  If 
they  burn  our  crops,  we  must  plant  more. 

"If  they  drive  you  from  the  land,"  he  said,  "then 
you  must  live  in  the  hills.  Live  for  Mexico!" 

"Estebon,  my  macho,"  she  purrs,  "come  to  bed. 
I  am  waiting  for  you." 

Estebon  looks  at  her.  Ah,  life! — What  pleasure! 
He  tosses  himself  upon  her  and  sinks  his  fingers 
into  her  soft  flesh.  "Aye!  Estebon-muy  macho-el 
tigre!"  He  runs  his  hands  up  her  smooth  belly  and 
first  her  firm  breast.  Bueno.  Bueno!  he  drops  to 
his  knees  at  the  edge  of  the  bed,  gently  he  draws 
her  to  the  edge,  and  finds  her  open  limbs.  Estebon 
pulls  her  harder  to  him  and  finding  the  nubile  flesh 
of  her  inner  thighs  he  lurches  .  .  .  lurches  with 
the  impact  of  the  bullets  that  smash  his  body  against 
the  wall  and  drain  Estebon's  life  into  the  dust. 

Douglas  McKenna 
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THE  FIRST  STEP 


Dedicated  to  Neil  Armstrong  and  the  Lunar  Landing 


With  only  an  hour  until  liftoff 
It's  still  black  of  night 
Encitcling  the  Mighty  Iron  Eagle 
Not  a  single  search  light 


Speakers  with  voices  from  N.A.S.A. 
Heading  out  to  every  home  component 
As  people  watch  with  anticipation 
Waiting  for  the  that  painstaking  moment 

T-minus  10  and  counting 
The  moment  is  almost  bleak 
The  air  is  as  thick  as  a  mountain 
As  technology  has  come  to  a  peak 

Seconds  to  go 

As  we  watch  the  ticking  of  time  bake 

There's  a  rumble  and  a  flash 

A  tremble  and  a  shake 

The  pad  is  burned  by  flames 

It  slowly  ascends  to  heaven 

Rips  away  at  the  clouds 

Yet  we  can't  turn  away  for  a  second 

It  sets  on  the  crater  ridden  moon 

After  four  days  without  their  beloved  wife 

There's  not  civilization 

Or  existing  life 

The  time  has  come 
To  leave  the  eagle's  nest 
N.A.S.A.  decides  who  goes  first 
And  he  steps  out  before  the  rest 
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As  millions  watch  in  glory. 


Sean  Averill 


OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS 


Walking  hurriedly  down  endless  corri- 
dors, past  lounges  filled  with  nervous,  pac- 
ing relatives,  speechless  with  fear  and 
tension,  past  the  nurses'  station,  buzzing 
with  voices  of  those  inured  to  suffering, 
I  paused  at  the  door  of  the  room  where  my 
mother  lay,  silent  and  unmoving.  A  doctor 
leaned  over  his  patient  and  stared  at  me, 
silent  and  unsmiling. 

"How  much  longer  will  you  keep  her 
hooked  up  to  all  this?" 

I  pointed  at  the  apparatus  which  sur- 
rounded my  mother's  bed.  Machines  clicked, 
tubes  dripped  clear  fluids  and  white  and 
green-colored  fluids:  pain-killers,  feed- 
ings, life-sustaining  fluids  which  flowed 
into  a  body  that  could  no  longer  support 
life.  More  tubes  trailed  from  the  helpless 
body,  carrying  off  wastes.  The  mechanisms 
hummed  and  clicked:  oxygen,  monitors, 
bubbling  feeding  bottles.  My  mother's  raspy 
breathing  blended  with  the  mechanical 
sounds,  as  if  she  had  become  one  with  the 
machines  that  added  hours  or  days  to  her 
life. 

The  doctor  said  nothing.  He  stared  at 
his  patient  and  then  at  me,  and  I  protested: 

"Why  are  you  doing  this?  She'll  never 
get  well.  She's  ninety  years  old.  Ninety. 
Do  you  hear  me?  She'll  have  that  catheter 
and  colostomy  bag  for  as  long  as  she  lives. 
She  won't  be  able  to  read,  to  walk,  to 
converse,  for  God's  sake.  She  has  an  infec- 
tion that's  not  healing.  Why  are  you  doing 
this?" 

His  expression  never  changed.  It  was  as 
if  I  had  not  spoken,  as  if  I  were  not  even 
there.  Without  so  much  as  a  glance,  he 
walked  from  the  room.  Frustrated  by  his 
cold,  unfeeling  silence,  I  stood  by  her  bed, 
my  fists  clenched  in  anger.  No  one  was 
giving  answers  to  my  questions.  The  only  , 
hint  of  response  had  come  from  the  chief  J^g, 
surgeon,  who  had  sat  behind  his  desk,  self- 
assured  and  god-like,  assuring  me  that  my 
mother  had  made  this  choice.  When?  I  wondered. 

There  are  few  places  as  depressing  as  a  hospital.  The  piteous 
moans,  the  nauseating  odors,  and  the  pain-filled  faces  of  sick 
and  dying  people  enfold  one  into  the  shared  misery  of  the 
hopeless  and  helpless.  The  days  drag  on,  dreary  as  the  buff 
walls  and  drying  flowers  in  the  airless  room.  Attendants  come 
and  go,  wordless  and  preoccupied. 

I  had  begun  to  drowse  in  the  sagging,  plastic-covered  chair 
when  a  nurse  slid  into  the  room  and  deftly  disconnected  the 
oxygen  and  the  feeding  bottles,  leaving  only  the  IV  running 


into  my  mother's  arm.  She  glanced  toward 
where  I  had  curled  up  in  a  chair,  and  smiled 
encouragingly. 

"She  needs  that  to  keep  her  from  de- 
hydrating," she  assured  me. 

"But  it's  only  a  matter  of  time,  isn't  it?" 
"Yes,  but  we  can't  let  her  become  de- 
hydrated, that  would  just  add  to  her  pain. " 
"She  has  pneumonia,  hasn't  she?" 
"You'll  have  to  ask  her  doctor  about 
that." 

"Ask  the  doctor!  Are  you  kidding?  He 
won't  tell  me  a  thing.  She  has  pneumonia, 
hasn't  she?  Isn't  that  why  her  breathing  is 
so  noisy?" 

"Yes,  she  has  pneumonia." 
The  day  dragged  on,  the  routine  broken 
only  by  the  sounds  of  the  visitors'  voices. 
Even  these  ceased  abruptly  as  evening  ap- 
proached. I  read  to  her,  prayers  I  hoped 
she  might  hear,  prayers  that  might  bring 
her  solace:  psalms  and  the  office  of  the 
dying.  Could  she  hear  me?  Had  she  ac- 
cepted the  finality  of  death?  Above  all  else, 
my  mother's  fear  of  death  had  become  my 
greatest  anxiety.  Could  she  let  go,  or  would 
God  release  her  grip  on  life  like  a  parent 
who  gently  unclasps  the  tight  fingers  of  a 
child  to  whom  the  unknown  is  frighten- 
ing? 

My  husband  came  from  his  office,  as  he 
had  every  evening  for  weeks.  He  clasped 
her  thin  hand  in  his  and  spoke  softly,  as- 
suring her  of  his  presence. 

"Goodbye  for  now,  Mother.  I'll  see  you 
tomorrow." 

I  prayed  that  tomorrow  would  never  ar- 
rive for  her.  How  long  could  the  human 
body  suffer  such  deterioration?  How  long 
could  the  human  spirit  endure  such  deg- 
radation? In  a  past  age,  my  mother  would 
have  been  allowed  to  die  in  peace. 

Chris  and  Dolores  and  the  little  girls 
came  next.  To  say  hello  or  goodbye? 
"Is  Granny  dying,  Nana?"  Nicole's  flut- 
ing little  voice — earnest,  open,  innocent. 
"Yes,  dear,  she  is." 

"Can  she  hear  me,  Nana?  Does  she  know  she's  dying?" 
"Oh  yes,  dear.  I  think  she  does.  Now  say  goodbye  to  her." 
One  by  one,  they  went  to  the  side  of  the  bed.  She  must 
know  that's  she's  loved,  but  now  it's  time  they  leave,  I  thought. 
She  seems  to  be  at  peace.  Now  would  be  the  time  to  go  home 
and  relax  over  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  meal.  Wouldn't  Mother 
love  to  come  home  for  that  wine  and  conversation!  Good  wine, 
good  company,  good  conversation.  She  loved  all  three.  I  won- 
der if  she  understands.  If  she  does,  it  will  be  of  paramount 
importance  for  her  that  Geoff  get  a  'good  dinner'. 


"Mother,  I'm  going  home  to  fix  Geoff  something  to  eat, 
and  then  we'll  come  right  back." 

The  figure  on  the  bed  did  not  stir.  The  harsh,  rasping 
breathing  was  the  only  sign  of  life.  I  bent  over  her,  aware  of 
the  gray,  lined  face,  of  the  parted  lips  through  which  she 
sucked  in  shallow  breaths  of  stale  hospital  air,  of  the  fingers 
which  clutched  at  the  sheet  and  at  life.  I  brushed  back  the 
wispy,  unwashed  hair  from  her  face.  The  shampoo  girl  had 
been  unable  to  tend  to  her  this  week.  The  patient  was  too  ill. 

What  a  pity  that  such  a  mentally  alert  and  physically  active 
woman  like  my  mother  should  be  reduced  to  this.  Separated 
from  home  and  friends,  she  was  totally  dependent  on  me  and 
my  family.  No  more  traveling,  no  more  bridge  games,  and 
no  siblings  or  friends  with  whom  to  share  her  youthful  mem- 
ories. She  had  outlived  them  all.  Her  active  participation  in 
life,  lessened  by  illness,  had  ceased.  Now,  her  mind  confused 
by  pain  and  drugs,  she  was  not  even  a  passive  observer. 

I  rushed  from  the  room,  through  the  silent  corridors,  down 
the  elevator,  and  out  into  the  clean  April  air.  With  tightly 
closed  eyes,  I  breathed  the  sweet,  warm  spring,  sniffing  with 
pleasure  the  heavy  fragrance  of  hyacinths.  There  was  a  kind 
of  tension  in  the  air,  as  if  the  new  life  hidden  within  pale 
green  buds  struggled  impatiently  to  burst  into  full  bloom. 
Tiny,  curling  leaves  covered  every  tree  and  shrub.  Azaleas 
swayed  in  the  evening  breeze,  flaunting  their  colors  like  preen- 
ing peacocks.  Daffodils  huddled  in  golden  clumps,  their  sleepy 
heads  nodding.  The  world  outside  the  hospital  was  a  noisy, 
happy  one,  rich  with  the  fullness  of  life.  I  sucked  it  in  greedily. 


She  was  so  young,  a  newly  graduated  nurse.  And  she  had 
been  alone  with  her  patient. 

"Your  mother  passed  away  few  minutes  ago,  at  eight  o'clock. 
She  was  very  peaceful.  I  was  with  her." 

I  heard  the  girl's  strangled  sob  over  the  humming  wires, 
and  I  wanted  to  comfort  her. 

My  mother  beneath  the  folds  of  a  clean,  white  sheet.  The 
nurses  had  brushed  her  hair  back  from  her  face  and  strung  a 
rosary,  my  rosary,  through  the  limp  fingers.  I  stroked  her  face. 
It  was  warm.  I  lifted  her  hands  in  mine,  and  they,  too,  were 
warm  and  relaxed.  The  bruises  caused  by  the  needles  had  faded. 
Death  had  erased  the  lines  of  pain  from  the  still,  white  face. 
The  greyness  of  illness  had  been  superseded  by  a  delicate  white, 
pallor.  She  had  been  a  pretty  woman  in  life.  In  death  she  had 
beauty.  The  birthmark  on  the  side  of  her  face,  a  raised  one, 
a  strawberry,  had  disappeared  as  the  blood  drained  from  be- 
neath the  skin  and  restored  to  her  face  a  perfection  it  had  been 
denied  in  life. 

"Goodbye,  Mother.  I  love  you  and  I'll  miss  you."  I  whis- 
pered, in  the  belief  that  the  spirit  hovers  after  the  vital  physical 
signs  have  faded. 

We  left,  my  husband  and  I,  and  walked  quietly  into  the 
night,  back  to  the  house,  empty  of  old  life,  waiting  for  the 
young  life  which  would  appear  on  our  doorstep  early  in  the 
morning. 

"Hi  Nana;  hi  Papa,"  Nicole's  voice  would  call  out.  And 
the  life  cycle  would  begin  anew.  The  young  replacing  the  old 
in  heart  and  mind.  But  not  in  memory. 


Maggie  Thomas 


Trip 


A  raindrop  breaks  on  my  windshield 

like  a  tear  on  ice. 

The  wind  whistles  in  my  ear 

as  the  landscape  runs  away 

from  my  destination. 

Wisps  of  smoke 

fall  around  my  face, 

like  feathery  whispers 

in  the  breath  of  silence. 

Darkness  drips  from  the  rainclouds 

as  my  knuckles  whiten  with 

my  grip  on  the  wheel. 

Scott  W.  Turner 
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David's  Thing 


I  wet  my  pants  once,  when  I  was  seven.  What  made 
my  experience  so  unique  was  that  it  happened  in  Mts. 
Heagle's  second  grade  classroom.  It  was  a  rainy  afternoon; 
the  class  was  broken  up  into  small  groups  of  children 
scattered  about  the  room.  It  was  our  "free  time"  as  Mrs. 
Heagle  called  it.  We  were  able  to  spend  our  time  any 
way  we  chose  to.  David  Gould  and  I  were  sitting  on  the 
floor  playing  a  board  game.  David,  the  tallest  kid  in  our 
class,  had  had  a  crush  on  me  since  kindergarten.  He  was 
uncomfortable  with  his  size,  and  at  times,  self-conscious. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  he  was  not  the  least  bit  mod- 
est. 

Mrs.  Heagle  was  called  to  the  principal's  office,  and 
left  our  class  to  fend  for  itself  for  a  few  minutes.  David 
and  I  were  playing  behind  a  blackboard  on  wheels  which 
hid  us  from  most  of  the  other  students. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Janice','  David  said  with  a  sly  smile. 
"You  show  me  your  thing,  and  I'll  show  you  mine."  I 
pondered  his  offer,  thinking  "how  awful  it  must  be  to 
let  a  boy  see  your  underwear  let  alone  your  thing!""You 
show  me  yours  first,"  I  dared,  expecting  him  to  turn  me 
down. 

"O.K."  David  eagerly  agreed.  I  couldn't  believe  he  was 
actually  going  to  show  me  it!  David  stood  up  and  slowly 


unzipped  his  tan  corduroys.  I  sat  still,  my  eyes  were 
glued  to  his  zipper.  I  stared  out  of  both  amazement  and 
curiosity. 

After  he  unzipped  his  pants,  he  slipped  his  hand  into 
his  now  open  fly.  David  grunted  slightly  while  he  fished 
around  inside  his  pants  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  suddenly 
it  lay  in  his  hand.  It  rested  on  his  open  palm  in  front  of 
his  fly  for  me  to  see.  I  stared  at  it,  astonished.  I  had 
never  seen  one  before,  not  even  in  a  book. 

It's  so  different  from  my  own  thing,  I  thought.  David's 
thing  was  pink  except  the  tip  of  it  where  the  hole  was, 
that  was  purple.  It  was  quite  small,  and  now  I  understood 
what  took  David  so  long  to  find  it.  Slowly  it  dawned  on 
me  how  strange  and  funny  looking  David's  thing  was.  I 
started  to  giggle  as  David  demanded,  "Now  you  show 
me  yours."  This  only  made  me  laugh  harder. 

"Did  he  actually  think  I  was  going  to  pull  my  pants 
down  for  him?"  I  thought.  "No  way!"  I  screamed,  in 
between  fits  of  laughter.  Feeling  betrayed,  David  stuffed 
his  little  thing  back  into  his  pants  where  it  belonged. 
He  sat  glaring  at  me.  I  couldn't  stop  laughing.  Just 
thinking  about  what  had  happened  was  enough  to  keep 
me  in  stitches. 

In  the  midst  of  my  laughter,  I  felt  my  bladder  start  to 
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give  away  under  the  pressure  caused  by  my  giggles.  I 
tried  to  keep  my  bladder  from  exploding  before  I  got  to 
the  girls'  room.  It  was  of  no  use;  I  couldn't  hold  it,  and 
felt  my  muscles  give  away.  A  gush  of  warm  liquid  ran 
out  of  me  and  formed  a  small  puddle  underneath  me.  My 
underwear  and  the  underside  of  my  legs  became  damp 
with  liquid.  My  laughter  finally  subsided  and  I  tried  to 
hide  the  spreading  puddle,  but  couldn't.  David,  still 
standing,  noticed  the  puddle  and  screeched  loud  enough 
for  everyone  in  the  room  to  hear. 

"Oh  my  God!  She's  wet  her  pants!" 

Upon  hearing  David's  screams,  the  rest  of  the  class 
came  rushing  over  to  use  to  see  what  all  the  commotion 
was  about.  Mrs.  Heagle,  stepping  through  the  doorway, 
saw  everyone  huddled  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  She 
pushed  her  way  through  the  crowd  of  kids. 

"What's  the  matter?"  She  looked  at  David  who  was 
pointing  and  laughing  at  me  as  I  sat  quietly  in  my  puddle. 
Shame  had  taken  the  place  of  laughter,  and  I  couldn't 
bear  to  look  at  her.  I  felt  everyone's  eyes  bearing  down 
on  me,  my  face  felt  hot  and  I  knew  it  was  growing  red. 
Mrs.  Heagle  looked  at  me  and  frowned. 

"Go  to  the  girls'  room  and  get  some  paper  towels, 
Janice,"  she  ordered.  The  crowd  of  children  cleared  away 
from  me.  I  rose  from  the  linoleum  and  glanced  down  at 
the  small  puddle  as  if  to  confirm  what  I  had  done.  I 
hurried  to  the  girls'  room  and  washed  my  bare  legs  which 
were  clammy,  and  starting  to  sting  from  the  drying  urine. 
I  washed  my  legs  with  warm  soapy  water,  thanking  God 
I  had  worn  a  dress  that  day  to  school.  I  grabbed  a  fistful 
of  rough  brown  paper  towel  from  the  dispenser,  and  dried 
myself  off.  After  throwing  them  away  in  the  garbage  can, 
I  gathered  a  fresh  fistful  and  headed  back  to  the  classroom. 

Upon  my  return,  I  marched  over  to  the  puddle  and 
under  Mrs.  Heagle's  watchful  eyes,  I  mopped  up  the 
liquid. 

"I'd  like  to  talk  with  you  for  a  minute  after  school 
Janice,"  Mrs.  Heagle  commanded.  I  threw  the  soggy 
paper  towels  into  a  nearby  barrel  just  as  the  school  bells 
clanged.  Mrs.  Heagle  dismissed  the  rest  of  the  class. 
When  the  room  was  emptied,  Mrs.  Heagle  pointed  to 
my  desk. 

"Take  a  seat,  I'll  be  right  back."  she  left  the  room. 

I  slipped  into  my  seat,  rested  my  head  on  my  elbow, 
and  stared  out  the  window.  As  the  children  boarded  their 
school  buses,  I  spotted  my  bus,  bus  number  nine,  the 
second  bus  from  the  exit.  The  line  of  children  waiting 
to  board  number  nine  was  diminishing.  I  began  to  worry 
that  I  was  going  to  miss  my  bus. 

"What  am  I  gonna  do?"  I  whispered.  "I  can't  walk 
home,  I'll  get  lost." 


Just  then  Mrs.  Heagle  entered  the  room,  pulled  up  a 
nearby  chair,  and  sat  next  to  me. 

"What  happened  today?"  She  spoke  with  a  puzzled 
look.  I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  not  wanting  to  tell  her 
about  the  events  that  had  led  up  to  my  accident. 

"You  don't  know?"  She  worded  my  answer  for  me.  I 
nodded.  A  lump  grew  steadily  in  my  throat.  The  incident 
was  still  very  fresh  in  my  mind.  Again  I  felt  the  humil- 
iation. I  watched  out  the  window  as  Mrs.  Noutche,  my 
busdriver  closed  the  sliding  door  at  the  bottom  of  the 
buses'  steps. 

The  buses  began  to  leave  the  schoolyard,  and  I  lost  all 
hope  of  ever  seeing  my  family  again.  Tears  streamed  down 
my  cheeks,  the  lump  in  my  throat  seemed  to  burst  while 
I  wept.  Mrs.  Heagle  turned  to  look  out  the  window  with 
me  watching  the  driveway  being  emptied  of  buses. 

"Oh  dear  you've  missed  your  bus,"  she  observed.  I 
thought  "How  I  hate  her  and  David!"  It's  all  their  fault 
I  missed  my  bus!  Boy  will  they  feel  guilty  when  I  get 
lost  walking  home,  and  am  never  seen  again!"  Mrs.  Hea- 
gle got  up,  went  to  her  desk,  rummaged  through  her 
purse,  and  retrieved  some  tissues. 

"Here,  honey,  dry  your  eyes,"  she  soothed.  She  sat 
stroking  my  hair,  listening  to  my  sobs. 

"Don't  worry  about  missing  the  bus,  I'll  bring  you 
home."  My  tears  slowly  subsided  when  she  said  this,  and 
I  went,  (sniffing  all  the  way)  to  get  coat  and  lunchbox. 

Mrs.  Heagle  and  I  left  the  school  together.  As  we 
approached  her  car,  she  asked  me, 

"Where  do  you  live,  Janice?" 

"Lakeridge  Drive,"  I  told  her  in  between  sniffs.  We 
climbed  into  her  car,  and  began  our  drive  together.  Nei- 
ther of  us  spoke.  Grateful  for  the  silence,  I  stared  out  the 
window,  watching  the  streets  and  houses  whiz  by  as  we 
drove  along. 

"Here  we  are,"  she  said  finally,  as  she  turned  the  car 
into  my  street.  I  pointed  out  my  house  to  her  and  was 
overjoyed  when  we  pulled  into  my  driveway.  I  couldn't 
wait  to  change  out  of  my  soiled  clothes,  settle  into  my 
favorite  chair  in  front  of  the  television,  and  put  the  events 
of  the  day  behind  me. 

"We'll  see  you  tomorrow  Janice,"  Mrs.  Heagle  smiled. 

"Thank  you"  was  all  I  could  manage  to  say  before 
climbing  out  of  her  car.  She  pulled  out  of  the  driveway, 
and  sped  off.  As  I  ran  for  the  house,  my  awful  experience 
was  slowly  beginning  to  fade.  I  was  home. 

Janice  Rohde 
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Dodge  the  pot  holes, 

Run  the  lights. 

The  commute  home 

Passes  blind  spots 

Where  my  eyes  straighten 

To  screen  abandoned  buildings 

Without  windows  or  doors 

And  vacant  lots 

Where  cans  and  tires  grow 

Faster  than  the  ragweed. 

One  empty  lot  sports  a  sofa 

With  two  tramps,  legs  crossed 

Keeping  time  to  the  honky  tonk, 

Traffic  talk. 

They  stare  at  a  TV 

Resting  on  rubble. 

My  car  stalls 

When  one  changes  channels 

Or  did  he,  perhaps, 

Adjust  the  fine  tuning? 

Dennis  Martin 


Urban 
Tunes 
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Jason  Nute 


Land  of  the  Free,  Land  of  the  Brave 


It  happened  when  I  was  about  thirteen.  Me  and  my  friends 
Jim  and  Ken  were  thrill  seeking  one  night  in  Manomet,  down 
by  Fresh  Pond.  The  crescent  moon  cast  its  glow  through  the 
tall  pines  that  rode  the  bank  down  to  the  pond's  placid  surface. 
We  ran  through  the  trees  with  long  dead  sticks,  playing  Ninja 
or  Conan.  We  had  to  pass  by  the  old  Indian  graveyard  on  our 
way  to  pirate  a  canoe  from  a  sleeping  summer  cottage. 

Normally,  our  blissful  ignorance  would  carry  us  past  the 
fenced  in  area,  but  tonight  Jim  stopped  his  battle-cries  and 
pointed  at  the  handful  of  ancient  gravestones. 

"I  dare  ya  to  go  in  there!"  he  challenged. 

None  of  us  ever  had,  inviting  as  it  seemed  to  trouble  making 
kids.  Most  graveyards  were  fun;  this  -one  was  ominous.  It 
wasn't  very  big,  a  rectangular  perimeter  of  four  foot  high  chain 
link,  covering  half  an  acre.  Huge  pines,  the  biggest  in  the 
area,  flanked  the  lichen  covered  stones  that  were  grouped  to- 
gether in  random  tilting  formations. 

"OK,"  I  told  them  with  fake  enthusiasm.  I  threw  my  sword- 
stick  over  and  nimbly  hopped  after  it.  "Come  on  in — or  are 
you  two  chicken?"  I  didn't  want  to  be  alone. 

Without  a  word,  they  followed  and  we  stalked  our  way  over 
twigs  and  pine  cones.  I  was  in  the  lead  so  a  show  of  bravery 
would  prove  my  lack  of  fear.  I  stopped,  crouched,  and  then 
bounded  forward  bringing  my  stick  down  with  both  hands  on 
the  first  headstone — "DIE!" 

My  friends,  now  unnerved, 
laughed  with  me  at  the 

tension-breaker,  our  echoes  roll 
ing  down  the  hill  and  across  the 
water.  The  mirth  was  suddenly 
choked  in  mid-breath  by  a  loud — 

"Tsk,  Tsk,  Tsk  ..."  that  came 
from  behind  me. 

I  wanted  to  run,  and  so  did 
my  friends,  but  the  looks  on 
their  faces  were  like  frozen 
fish;  cold  and  pale  with  eyes 
and  mouths  wide  open.  I 
could  only  turn  and  look  with 
dismay  to  see  leaning  against 
a  tree,  the  apparition  of  a  tall 
Indian. 


He  glowed  a  soft  green  aura  and  stood  there  relaxed  with 
arms  folded,  regarding  us  with  sadness  in  his  deep  thin  eyes. 
A  second  passed  and  it  silently  motioned  us  to  follow  him  as 
he  turned  and  walked  to  a  small  campfire  that  sprung  from 
the  ground.  He  seated  himself  with  his  legs  folded  under  him 
and  produced  a  wooden  pipe,  the  only  thing,  except  the  fire, 
that  appeared  real. 

Almost  involuntarily  I  found  myself  walking  over  to  join 
him;  Jim  and  Ken  came  also.  I  could  feel  the  heat  from  the 
fire  as  I  seated  myself  on  the  needle  covered  ground  about 
arm's  distance  from  this  ghost  who  busied  himself  with  light- 
ing the  long  carved  pipe. 

The  three  of  us  sat  there  around  the  fire  staring  blankly  at 
the  Indian's  incorporeal  form.  He  was  dressed  in  plain  deerskin 
breeches  with  matching  longsleeve  jersey  and  worn  moccasins, 
a  braided  tail  ran  the  length  of  his  back. 

A  spark  of  fire  ignited  the  substance  that  packed  the  bowl 
of  the  pipe.  The  Indian  noiselessly  puffed  and  then  dragged, 
as  the  substance  flared  red  inside.  He  held  it  for  a  second, 
then  blew  the  cloud  white  smoke  into  the  fire  where  it  seemed 
to  mix. 

A  faint  smile  traced  his  lips  as  he  passed  the  pipe  to  me.  I 
took  it  and  imitated  exactly  as  he  had  done  without  a  question 
as  to  why  or  why  not.  I  then  passed  it  to  Ken,  and  he  to  Jim, 
and  back  to  the  ghost  who  grinned  appreciatively. 

As  the  smoke  had  filled  my  lungs,  I  felt  a  strange  sense  of 

being.  I  could  smell  the  sap  boiling  in 

the  fire,  feel  each  and  every  pine  needle 

and  pebble  below  me.  I  could  hear 

a  screech  owl  fall  on  a  wood  mole, 

sense  a  sunfish  in  the  pond  dart  at  a 

burrowing  earthworm. 

But  all  I  could  see  was  an  image 

take  shape  in  the  lingering  smoke 

swirling  with  the  flames:  a  small 

Indian  village  busy  in  the  day's 

chores  of  harvesting,  hunting,  cooking, 

teaching  young  and  caring  for  old.  The 

itomy  of  peace  and  satisfaction.  The  scene 

blurred  and  reformed  to  show  Indians  and 

white  men  meeting  for  the  first  time, 

hip  anchored  in  the  background  un- 
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loading  sacks  and  crates.  Again  the  image  faded  and  re- 
formed to  show  show  settlers  clearing  huge  acres  of  land  for 
farms  and  houses.  Indians  were  trading  hundreds  of  animal 
skins  for  one  rifle,  others  were  packing  their  belongings  on 
their  backs  and  moving  west.  Another  scene  showed  the  af- 
termath of  one-sided  war,  hundreds  of  Indians  gunned  down. 
Another  scene  showed  Indian  women  holding  their  babies  as 
they  died  of  smallpox. 

The  clouds  moiled  againt  to  form  Indian  reservations  and 
burial  grounds  built  over  with  buildings  and  roads.  Finally, 
no  Indians  were  in  the  picture;  just  white  men  joking  and 
putting  a  fence  around  a  few  tombstones  and  walking  away 
leaving  their  Coke  cans  and  sub  wrappers  behind. 


The  last  picture  showed  the  burial  ground  being  dispas- 
sionately dug  up  by  bulldozers  and  backhoes  so  a  waterfront 
condo  could  go  up. 

The  smoke  faded  away,  but  my  eyes  had  filled  with  tears. 
I  looked  to  my  the  right  and  the  Indian  turned  to  me  in  the 
dying  firelight  and  reached  out  a  trembling  hand  .  .  . 

I  reached  too,  but  he  was  gone. 

All  I  remembered  was  his  tear-choked  eyes  that  pleaded  for 
help  that  I  could  not  give  him. 

Jason  Dabkowski 
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chilled  leaves 

red  gold 

shiver  to  the  ground 

Leona  Tanner 


Heat  is  wearing  off  the  day. 
Shadows  inch  towards  the  center. 
Clouds  show  on  the  horizon  — 
There  all  day  — 

Fleecy  backs  seen  through  the  haze  — 
Back  lit  now,  real  substance 
Crowned  with  light, 
Massing  for  tomorrow. 

Sun  has  gone  from  white  to  gold. 

Breeze  snaps  in  the  trees, 

Kindlier  than  at  noon  — 

A  time  for  rockers 

And  for  thought.  — 

Who  could  that  fool  be  who  blasts  his  horn 

In  rage  at  Basset's  Corner? 

George  Hoar,  9  July  1988 
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old  friends 

hot  coffee 

close  conversation 

Julie  Ann  A  lien  by 
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Remembering  Woodstock  1969 

The  little  blue  Mustang  stood  near  the  gas  pump  sagging  from  the  weight  of  its  load.  Jodi  and  I  had  been 
planning  this  trip  for  months.  Three  days  in  Woodstock,  New  York — $18.00  to  attend  the  largest  music 
festival  of  the  century.  We  had  packed  everything  we  might  need.  The  car  was  so  laden  with  necessities  we 
were  unable  to  raise  the  convertible  roof.  It  was  warm  quiet  August  night,  and  the  convertible  seemed  the  perfect  mode 
of  transporation. 

The  station  attendant  replaced  the  hose  on  the  pump,  walked  around  the  car  to  check  the  tires,  made  one  final 
inspection  under  the  hood  and  we  were  off.  Rubber  squealed  as  we  sped  onto  the  highway.  We  chatted  excitedly  the 
whole  drive. 

As  soon  as  we  exited  the  highway,  we  crawled  along  bumper  to  bumper.  A  young  officer  stood  trying  to  direct  traffic. 
His  face  was  burnt  red  and  his  clothes  soaking  with  perspiration.  Jodi  offered  him  a  cold  Bali  Hai.  He  accepted,  downed 
half  the  contents  within  seconds  and  returned  the  bottle  to  us.  He  was  looking  somewhat  refreshed  as  he  waved  us  along. 
That  was  the  first  and  probably  the  last  time  we  had  ever  seen  a  uniformed  officer  take  an  alcoholic  drink. 

We  rounded  a  bend  in  the  road  and  saw  the  most  incredible  individual.  There  atop  a  State  Police  car  sat  this  guru 
type  in  full  lotus  position.  His  head  was  neatly  wrapped  in  a  white  turban.  His  full  beard  hung  low,  to  the  nipple  line 
of  his  bare  chest.  His  midsection  was  swaddled  in  a  loin  cloth  wrap,  showing  a  good  deal  of  his  emanciated  anatomy. 
In  his  lap  he  held  a  sign  which  read:  "LAST  STOP — Grass,  Mescaline,  Coke,  etc."  He  smiled  placidly  as  we  assured 
him  we  were  all  set.  Traffic  still  plodded  along  the  winding  country  backroads. 

About  three  miles  from  the  fairgrounds,  we  met  a  local  farmer  who  generously  offered  us  a  place  to  stay  on  his  land. 
We  gratefully  accepted  and  hastily  set  up  camp,  finishing  just  prior  to  the  onset  of  horrendous  downpouring  rains.  The 
entire  area  was  turned  into  a  gigantic  mudslide  which  certainly  added  to  the  atmosphere.  We  hiked  the  muddy  three 
miles  to  the  fairgrounds  past  a  scalper  who  was  trying  to  sell  his  tickets  for  $10.00  apiece  and  chuckled  when  we  finally 
reached  the  main  gate.  The  enthusiastic  crowd  had  stormed  the  front  gate  and  in  bulldozer  fashion  had  knocked  over 
the  entire  fence.  The  concert  had  been  declared  "free  admission,"  much  to  the  dismay  of  the  promoters.  Not  one  single 
ticket  was  collected  for  the  entire  event. 

Beads,  bell-bottoms,  booze,  drugs,  free  love  and  feelings  of  good  will  were  abundant  among  this  "hippie"  crowd. 
Half  a  million  people  assembled  on  this  Bethel  Alfalfa  field  for  what  was  considered  the  biggest  musical  happening  of 
all  time.  Hairy  types,  passionately  peaceful,  sat  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  natural  ampitheater.  Two  days  of  heavy  rains 
transformed  the  beautiful  countryside  to  a  quagmire  and  the  concession  area  was  in  a  messy  state.  People  all  around  were 
trying  their  best  to  keep  warm  and  comfortable,  their  clothes  plastered  to  their  bodies  from  the  rain  and  mud.  Some 
shed  their  clothing  entirely  as  it  was  futile  to  fight  the  conditions.  People  were  getting  sick  from  exposure  to  the  elements 
and  there  were  some  overdoses.  More  than  three  hundred  folkes  freaked  on  LSD,  in  spite  of  loudspeaker  warnings  abour 
the  presence  of  tainted  "acid".  I  noted  one  blue  faced  boy  shuddering  in  our  midst,  and  when  he  was  unresponsive  I 
escorted  his  to  one  of  the  MASH-like  units  that  served  as  medical  emergency  centers.  There  I  watched  as  a  steady  stream 
of  wet,  sick,  broken  bones,  barbed  wire  cuts  and  nail  puncture  wounds  were  treated  by  the  available  medical  staff.  New 
York  State  had  declared  a  "health  emergency"  and  was  bringing  physicians  in  by  helicopter  from  the  surrounding  areas. 
In  spite  of  the  tremendous  numbers  of  people  gathered,  there  were  only  rwo  deaths  that  weekend.  One  unfortunate 
young  man  had  been  curled  up  in  a  sleeping  bag  too  close  to  a  roadside  and  was  accidently  run  over  by  a  tractor.  At 
one  point  we  heard  the  moans  of  a  woman  laboring  mixed  with  the  melodious  sounds  of  Grade  Slick  and  the  Jefferson 
Airplane.  More  than  one  baby  was  born  that  weekend  on  the  Bethel  hills.  Even  though  the  skies  were  full  of  mist  and 
rain,  the  smell  of  marijuana  hung  heavily  in  the  air. 

Unfortunately  the  promoters  of  this  event  had  not  planned  for  such  a  large  attendance,  there  was  a  severe  shortage  of 
food  along  with  the  lack  of  sanitation  facilities.  The  Hog  Farm  Free  Food  Kitchen  was  depleted  by  Saturday  and  the 
vast  crowd  traveling  back  and  forth  over  the  water  pipes  had  caused  a  number  of  breakages,  which  limited  the  sanitation 
facilities.  Still  they  stayed  on  listening  to  the  program  presented  by  some  of  the  biggest  names  in  the  music  business. 
There  was  no  violence  in  the  gathering,  Abb ie  Hoffman  grabbed  a  microphone  at  the  onset  of  the  WHO  concert, 
attempting  to  incite  the  crowd  but  he  was  quickly  thrown  off  stage  by  one  of  the  guitar  players.  The  police  were  not 
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uniformed — they  wore  blue  jeans,  with  helmets  and  bright  red  jackets  embossed  with  the  wotd  PEACE.  They  did  not 
approach  the  crowd  as  criminals,  they  just  recognized  them  as  young  people  looking  for  a  good  time.  The  participants 
had  come  in  defense  of  their  lifestyle:  getting  high,  freedom,  peace,  communal  living  and  digging  the  arts.  All  around 
us  were  signs  with  statements  to  this  effect:  "Keep  America  Beautiful — Stay  Stoned!"  and  "Head  Power".  For  three 
days  half  a  million  people  came  together  and  supported  each  other.  It  was  amazing  how  a  person  in  need  of  something 
needed  only  ask  to  receive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  were  asked  for  something  and  you  had  it,  you  gave  it  freely.  The 
raised  right  hand  with  the  two  fingers  shaping  the  V  sign  for  peace  was  prevalent  throughout.  Peace  was  their  philosophy 
and  peace  was  the  overall  mood.  There  was  a  comradery,  the  likes  of  which  I've  never  seen  before  nor  since. 

And  so  it  went  until  Sunday  morning  when  we  could  no  longer  take  the  weather  conditions.  Our  clothes  were  drenched. 
The  dampness  in  the  air  would  not  allow  anything  to  dry.  We  had  enjoyed  numerous  performances  by  many  of  our 
favorites,  we  had  made  dozens  of  new  acquaintances,  but  now  our  bodies  were  spent.  We  slipped  unnoticed  from  the 
scene  with  the  wailing  of  Jimmy  Hendrix  in  the  background.  We  packed,  cleaned,  thanked  our  host  and  took  to  the 
road.  The  momentum  of  the  "contact  high"  lasted  for  months. 

Mary  Biscoe  Daniels 
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The  Unicorn  tossed  his  silky  mane 
and  looked  up  at  the  Queen  again. 
Said  he,  "I  mean  no  disrespect 

dear  Queen, 
but  never  have  I  seen  so  mean 
a  person  of  your  High  Regard 
to  keep  me  imprisoned  in  your  courtyard. 
The  Queen,  she  gasped  and  shrieked 

with  ire, 
her  eyes  ablaze  and  full  of  fire, 
"Be  still  you  beast  of  ancient  lore! 
You  came  to  me  from  days  of  yore 
when  I  was  young  and  spritely  pure. 
In  those  days  my  friend  you  were 
with  head  asleep  upon  my  lap 
in  the  afternoons  you'd  take  a  nap." 
The  Unicorn  so  proud  and  sweet 
rose  tiredly  from  floor  to  feet, 
with  shackles  locked  about  his  leg, 
too  strong  to  cry,  too  proud  to  beg. 
"Your  Highness,"  he  was  speaking  then, 
"in  days  of  yore  I  was  your  friend; 
but  now  you  have  me  chained  and  bound. 
The  freedom  you  promised  I  haven't 

found. 
My  fool  mistake  I  doth  now  see 
is  most  things  aren't  what  they 

seem  to  be. 
So  if  this  is  not,  and  you  aren't  here, 
there  is  nothing  that  I  have  to  fear. 
I'll  close  my  eyes  and  nothing  see 
and  once  again  I  will  be  free." 
Through  snowy  lids,  passed  golden 

eyes, 
broken  promises  and  years  of  lies 
the  Kingdom  faded  into  meadow 

green; 
like  the  solace  of  my  dreams. 

Patricia  Jackson 
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The  Birthday  Party 


— Hey,  pssst,  Mary.  Excuse  me,  Mary  .  .  .  Mary! 

— For  God's  sake,  David,  whar  are  you  gurgling  about!' 
You  look  like  a  little  boy  who  has  to  piss.  Straighten  up. 
And  for  God's  sake,  stop  whispering.  It's  Christmas,  and 
you're  supposed  to  laugh.  And,  besides,  it  looks  ridulous. 

— But,  Mary,  things  have  gotten  out  of  control. 

— Everyone's  having  a  grand  time. 

— There  are  too  many  people,  Mary.  Our  street  is  lined 
with  illegally  parked  cars.  Our  elevator's  broken.  Our 
neighbors  will  bitch  about  the  noise. 

— Our  neighbors  are  all  here,  silly. 

— They  are?  What  do  they  look  like? 

— You're  acting  like  a  boob,  David.  Are  you  drunk? 

— Of  course  I'm  drunk,  it's 
nearly  midnight.  But  don't 
worry  about  me,  Mary.  The 
problem  is  our  guests. 
They're  urinating  in  our 
potted  plants.  They're 
wearing  the  decorations. 
They're  fornicating  behind 
our  sofa.  For  God's  sake, 
Mary,  they're  drinking 
straight  from  the  bottles! 

— It's  an  event:  flowers, 
stains,  and  sticky  lids  are  a 
small  concession. 

— But  they've  gotten  into 
my  wine  cellar,  Mary.  Mary? 
The  vampires  are  in  the  wine 
cellar! 

— Excuse  me,  David. 

— Yes,  yes  .  .  .  Who  are 
you? 

— Nelson,  apartment  six. 
Merry  Christmas  and  Happy 
Birthday!  You  must  come  for 
a  tour  and  a  drink.  But  don't 
expect  such  a  spread.  How 
can  you  afford  it,  neighbor?  Andrew  Hall 

— It's  not  my  birthday  and  you'll  have  to  ask  my  wife. 

— Ah,  Mary — quite  a  woman.  Makes  such  savory  tasties, 


too. 


— Savory  tasties,  too?  What  do  you  mean,  savory  tasties? 
Hey! 

— David,  quick — where's  the  bathoom? 

— Down  the  hall,  to  the  right. 

— Oh,  but  there's  a  line! 

— Through  the  bedroom,  to  the  left. 

— Thanks,  doll. 

— Mary,  Hey,  Mary!  Yo,  honey  bun! 

— David,  dear,  your  sarcasm  smells.  Besides  that,  the 
champagne  fountain  is  dry.  Completely.  It  looks  so  sad.  Be 
a  dear — 

— Mary,  it's  almost  midnight. 

— Oh,  dear,  you're  not  going  to  spoil  the  fun  with  all 
that  guk  about  comings  and  goings  and  kneeling  animals 
and  birthdays?  Bugger  the  birthday  party,  David.  Birthdays 
are  for  the  living. 


— But  what  about  the  eloquent  speaker?  I  paid  for  him, 
you  know? 

— He's  speaking  to  a  higher  authority,  David — the 
Porcelain  God.  In  fact,  he's  the  cause  of  the  line  in  the 
bathroom.  A  really  disgusting  sight.  The  maid's  in  there. 
I've  had  to  serve  cocktails! 
— He  had  responsibilities! 

— David,  he  had  a  lot  of  things  that  he  no  longer  has. 
My,  that's  quite  funny! 

— Then  I'll  do  it.  Did  you  hear  me,  Mary?  I'll  do  it. 
— Yoo-hoo,  David.  The  champagne  fountain  — 
— I  know,  I  know,  it's  dry. 
— Why,  no,  David.  It's  been  stolen. 

— Who  are  you? 
— Jennifer,  silly — your  ex- 
wife. 

— Oh,  of  course.  Excuse 
me,  you  look  different 
somehow.  I  must  look  for  my 
wife.  I  must  be — how's  life 
without  me?  There  she  is! 
— I  just  love  her  dress. 
Sequins  are  so  becoming  on 
certain  women. 

— Mary,  you're  dripping 
whiskey  all  over  the  carpet. 
— Yes,  dear. 

— Mary,  I'm  going  to  give 
the  speech. 

— If  you  embarrass  me, 
David,  I'll  go  back  to 
Bermuda.  So  help  me  God. 
And  it  won't  be  with  you. 

— Well,  that's  a  fine 
thought  on  such  a  day. 

—Hey,  Dad.  Yo,  Pop. 
Down  here.  I  don't  feel  so 
good. 

— John,  what  are  you — get 
off  that  floor! 
— I've  been  swimming  in  the  fountain,  Dad.  It  was 
beautiful.  But  then  I  was  on  the  floor.  It  looks  pretty 
sttange  from  up  close.  Cracks  and  dirt.  Somebody  stole  the 
fountain,  Pop. 

— Go  to  your  room  .  .  .  Hold  onto  the  bedposts. 
— But,  Dad,  they'te  being  used.  Two  ladies.  They've  got 
my  lasso  all  knotted  up.  Dad,  I  can't  understand  them. 
— I  thought  I  told  you  to  stay  out  of  the  film  room, 
young  man. 

— No,  Dad,  my  room.  My  bed,  my  rope. 
— David,  there's  someone  at  the  door.  I  think  it's  the 
police.  Take  them  a  snack  and  get  rid  of  them.  They're 
such  borish  people! 
— Do  you  live  here? 
—Yes. 

— Quite  a  bash.  We  haven't  had  complaints  of  anything. 
Just  wanted  to  see  what  was  happening.  If  you  told  us  we 
could've  posted  a  guard  at  the  door.  Keep  out  the  bums. 
Are  those  snails? 
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— Yes,  take  them. 

— Thank  you.  They'te  awful  crunchy! 

— You'te  supposed  to — 

— As  we  were  saying,  don't  worry  about  noise.  These 
birthday  flings  are  all  over  town.  Keeping  us  quite  busy, 
too,  what  with  the  prostitutes,  the  peeping  toms,  the 
window  smashers,  small  thefts  and  the  like. 

— Yes,  I  know.  They  got  my  fountain. 

— Well,  then  we  can  be  of  some  assistance  here.  Let  me 
jot  this  down  .  .  .  What  did  it  look  like! 

— Sort  of  like  a  lamp;  and  it  reeked  of  champagne. 

— We'll  never  find  it! 

— Never  mind.  Listen.  Could  you  restore  some  order 
here?  I  want  to  speak. 

— Gee,  I  dunno.  People  despise  us  as  it  is.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  change  the  festive  mood  here.  The  press  loves  stuff 
like  that. 

— But  we're  missing  the  point! 

— Woe,  buddy,  calm  down  now.  We  don't  want  to  use 
these  sticks. 

— I'm  calm,  I'm  calm.  Have  a  snail. 

— OK.  It's  awful  cold  out  tonight,  buddy.  Guess  we'll 
be  off,  since  everything's  OK.  Keep  it  clean,  buddy. 
Thanks  for  the  snails. 

— David  .  .  .  David!  Is  everything  all  right? 

— The  authorities  cleaned  out  the  escargots. 

— Oh,  look.  Fireworks. 

— Fireworks? 

— David,  old  boy.  Great  party.  Where'd  you  get  the 
fireworks  this  time  of  year? 

— Really  top  notch,  David;  and  good  scotch,  too. 


— Spectacular! 

— Stupendous! 

— And  so  fitting  somehow.  Look  at  that  explosion! 

— But  what  about  the  prayer,  the  good  will — who's 
lighting  those  things? 

— Listen,  David,  I'll  be  back  in  a  jiffy. 

— Mary,  don't  leave  me.  I'm  feeling  weak.  Where  are 
you  going,  anyway? 

— Just  down  to  apartment  six,  dear.  I  won't  be  long. 

— Apartment  six? 

— Judd  wants  to  show  me  his  new  electric  sculpture  by 
that  guy,  you  know,  what's  his  name,  who's  so  in  fad — the 
guy  with  the  neon  people.  And,  David,  don't  worry  about 
that  speech.  The  fireworks  are  more  than  sufficient. 

— But,  Mary,  put  things  in  perspective.  It's  been  two 
thousand  years  .  .  .  and  there's  supposed  to  be  a  speech. 
Perhaps,  a  prayer?  At  least  a  minute  of  silence.  And  hand- 
holding,  white  candles,  little  animals,  little  kneeling  furry 
animals.  There's  supposed  to  be  kissing  thy  neighbor  on  the 
cheek,  Mary.  On  the  cheek! 

— Shouldn't  you  be  whispering,  dear? 

— We  must  begin  at  once:  hold  the  liquor;  stop  the 
music.  Off  the  couch  and  off  the  floor.  Close  down  the 
bathroom!  It's  been  twenty  centuries  of  stony  sleep,  Mary; 
someone  has  to  say  something! 

— Have  an  hors  d'oeuvre,  David.  They  go  extremely  well 
with  martinis. 

D.  G.  Gillespie 
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WHERE  DO  YOU  LIVE? 

The  leaden  waves  crash  dully  on  the  beach, 

Muffled  by  the  bunker  oil  they  carry. 

Is  is  a  sea-clam  tide,  but  none  are  there 

To  dig.  The  horizon's  naked  of  its  usual  boats. 

No  lobster  buoys  dot  the  waves  with  color. 

The  lake  lies  still  as  death  and  no  birds  sing. 

The  acid  rainbow  in  the  eastern  sky 

Predicts  a  glorious  day  above  the  sullen 

Ecosphere  in  which  we  live  and  die. 

The  contrail  of  the  Concorde  SST 

Arrows  across  our  crack-crazed  tennis  court 

As  we  masked  figures  strain  for  breath  to  play. 

Armageddon?  It's  a  lovely  place 

To  live — just  five  miles    south  of  Holocaust. 

Admont  G.  Clark 
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'omeday  I'll  have 


dishes  without  chips, 

uninterrupted  bathroom  visits, 

a  real  yard — not  a  football  field, 

a  normal  phone  conversation, 

my  own  scotch  tape, 

time  to  cook  without  "helpers", 

dinners  without — food  fights,  unidentified  flying 

objects,  and  strategic  enemy  warfare, 

toothpaste  that  doesn't  taste  like  bubble  gum,  fruit, 

or  have  stripes — and  one  that  has  a  cap, 

my  own  pen, 

a  bar  of  soap  without  sand  in  it, 

not  as  many  pets, 

my  own  scissors, 

complete  thoughts, 

fruit  on  the  table  without  teeth  prints, 

ONE  load  of  laundry, 

mornings  I  can  sleep  past  six, 

a  painted  wall  without  fingerprints, 

drinking  glasses  that  match, 

time  to  have  my  mid-life  crisis, 

time  to  locate  my  self  esteem, 

time  to  wallow  in  my  empty  nest  syndrome. 


'omeday  I'll  miss 


Treasure 
Today 


^¥^ 
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peanut  butter  kisses, 

chubby  hands  full  of  half-dead  dandelions, 

bright  colored  paintings, 

the  word  "why", 

night  lights, 

"I  love  you  mommy"  written  in  crayon, 

toothless  smiles, 

long  walks  with  a  little  voice  that  says 

"carry  me", 

the  neon  spider  we  found  in  its  web, 

rocking  chairs  at  two  A.M., 

story  time, 

dimpled  knees, 

special  talks, 

school  papers  on  my  refrigerator, 

Easter  bunnies,  tooth  fairies,  and  Santa  Claus. 


^o  for  now I'll  treasure  today. 


Cameo  Santos 
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An  Ode  To  My  Neglected  Lover 


6  a.m. 

I  wish  to  be: 

a  straight  A  student, 

extra  curricular  busy  bee, 

a  super  waitress, 

and  domestically  keen, 

dishes, 

carpet, 

toilet, 

bedroom, 

methodically  clean. 


laundry, 


A  companion  to  an  elderly  man, 

his  shopper, 

consultant, 

his  helping  hand. 


Charming,  sparkling, 
aerobically  fit, 
my  sports  bag  to  tote 
my  razor-sharp  wit. 

A  warrior  'against 

the  things  I  abhor, 

nuclear  energy, 

ignorance. 


war. 


And  as  the  night  comes, 
to  be  to  my  Ed, 
not  a  slumbering  lump 
on  the  waterbed. 

On  T.V.  the  women  I  see 
are  everything  I  wish  to  be. 

Save  the  world  by  day, 

and  then, 

by  night, 

make  love  to  their  lovers, 

doing  everything  right. 

But  my  mortal  body 
collapses  each  eve, 
when  Ed  turns  to  me, 
I  tell  him  to  leave 
me  alone, 
"I'm  sleeping." 

The  night-time  soon  passes, 

and  6  a.m.  comes, 

so  many  mornings, 

so  many  suns, 

and  I  roll  out  of  bed, 

and  go  through  my  paces, 

shower, 

hair, 

breakfast, 

paper, 


shoe  laces. 


I  kiss  Ed  good-bye. 

"I'll  see  you  tonight, 

sorry  I've  neglected  you. 

I've  so  much  to  do." 

He  looks  up  and  smiles 

and  says 

"I  love  you." 

Have  I  actually  done 

all 

I  wanted  to  do? 


for  you? 


Ellen  Burns 
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Dearest  Thomas  James, 

/  began  this  letter  on  a  misty,  rainy  morning  in  late  August.  Just  now  there  is  another  storm 
rolling  in  off  the  sound.  The  fog  surrounds  this  little  house,  soaking  the  clothes  on  the  line,  hugging 
close  to  the  windows.  I  can  hear  the  waves  crash  along  Nauset's  shoreline;  the  wind  rushing  across  the 
dunes  is  calling  to  me  to  come,  romp  on  the  beach,  to  forget  what  it  is  that  I  sit  here  to  do. 

Again  it  is  Monday.  Too  many  Mondays,  too  many  years,  have  already  passed,  too  many  tears 
unshed. 

Writing  this  letter  has  not  been  easy,  though  reading  it  may  be  harder  still.  What  I  have  to  tell 
you  is  simply  the  truth.  I  miss  you.  I  have  asked  myself  a  million  questions.  How  could  I  send  my  son 
away?  How  can  I  sometimes  not  even  think  of  him?  What  was  so  important  about  not  staying 
together?  There  are  no  answers  in  my  heart  save  one:  we  agreed. 

I  chose  to  give  birth  to  you.  To  nurture  you  inside  me.  I  chose  to  let  you  go  because  I  believed  I 
could  not  help  you  live.  I  was  so  young.  I  only  wanted  freedom.  I  wanted  to  be  away  from  myself. 

You  were  born  in  a  small  hospital  in  Bethlehem  just  under  South  Mountain.  It  was  a  day  much 
like  this  one,  rainy  and  cold.  The  nurse  who  brought  you  to  me,  clucked  at  my  immaturity. 

I  was  awed  by  your  grace.  By  the  soft  rippling  of  your  skin  and  the  gray  blue  of  your  eyes.  You 
cried  when  I  held  you.  I  cried  with  you.  It  was  in  that  moment  that  I  understood,  I  had  given  birth 
to  a  miracle. 

And  then  you  were  gone.  All  that  remains  is  a  vague  memory,  a  slip  of  paper,  and  an  aching  in 
my  heart. 

Sitting  at  this  table,  it's  hard  to  believe  that  ten  years  have  past.  I  long  to  hold  you  against  the 
anger  you  feel.  To  say  all  the  things  that  echo  in  my  heart.  I  love  you. 

I  send  you  the  most  precious  possession  I  have.  It  is  simply  the  lessons  I  have  learned. 

Listen  to  your  heart,  trust  yourself. 

Dare  to  dream,  no  matter  how  tired  or  small  you  feel.  Keep  your  mind  wide  open;  never  stop 
asking  questions,  even  when  you  run  out  of  answers. 

Build  what  you  believe  in;  no  matter  how  insignificant  it  seems,  if  you  believe  it,  it  is  important. 

Always  seek  people  who  will  help  you  stretch  and  grow  even  when  it's  painful. 

In  all  things  be  honest  with  yourself.  Know  that  you  are  loved.  Be  good  and  kind  and  gentle  with 
yourself.  , 


/  will  always  be  here  for  you.  Never  stop  looking  if  that's  what  you  want.  I'll  never  stop  looking 
for  you. 

Someday  we  might  meet  and  hug  and  heal.  Until  then,  you  love  you.  With  everything  inside,  love 
you.  And  all  the  thinking  and  loving  and  learning  and  stretching,  all  the  searching  and  seeking  and 
hoping  and  reaching  that  is  life  will  be  richer  because  you  cherish  you.  Because  you  believe  in  you. 


Mom. 
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